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THEODORE PARKER, 
AND THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 


BY R. ANDREW GRIFFIN, 


The references are mainly to Prothingham’S “Life of Parker,” under 
the abbreviation “Life ;” and to Parker’s ‘Discourse of Religion,” Put- 
nams’ edition, under the abbreviation “‘D. 0. R.” 


Lesson 1. 
INTRODUCTION. 


1. Why Lessons on Parker. 

(a) Because in him we find both extraordinary ability and 
fervid piety, strong common-sense and rich imagination, ac- 
tive conscience and calm judgment. He was great through- 
out, in mind, heart and will. ‘A great intellect was in him. 
directed by a great will toward an aim given by a great 
heart. % ce * His is a name to stand always 
high in the catalogue of New England worthies; and, as long 
as Benjamin Franklin is remembered, Theodore Parker will 
not be forgotten. a “2 Theodore was the John the 
Baptist of ourday, * * z our Boston Socrates.” 
(J. F. C.*) We may think of him as a Paul the less, or a 
Luther the less, or as a new Latimer, breathing the spirit of 
our times, environed by our circumstances. His biography 
serves the same uses as those of Biblical worthies, having 
the advantages of ampler detail, and freedom from the fabu- 
lous accretions of time, here is a mew picture by the same 
eternal Artist who made the precious but age-dimmed por- 


*The initials J. F, C, refer to Dr. Clarke’s “Memoirs and Biographical 


Sketches.” 
z 


trai‘s of the past. Have we no eyes save for the antique? 
Do we forget that God’s masterpiece is not painted yet? or 
shall we say his last works are not as those of other days? 

(4) Because his biography introduces us to the history of 
the religious movement now going on among us. We see 
the process by which a vigorous, learned and devout man set- 
tled for himself the questions which stir our minds. Here is 
a life full of lofty sentiment and good works, freed from the 
thraldom of dogma and superstition. 


2. Ancestry.: 


“Of the stock of the Puritans; of the tribe of Massachu- 
setts; a Yankee of the Yankees; a Unitarian also, by inher- 
itance from plain-thinking parents;” (J. F.C.) of a typical 
New England family, industrious, strong-minded, virtuous. 
Lovers of Revelation,2 but impatient of mystery. Church- 
goers, but not church-members.; Men of rugged and de- 
cisive character. Story of his grandfather, Capt. Parker, by 
whose order the first shot was fired in the War of Indepen- 
dence ; who said, “If they mean to have a war, let it begin 
here.’"—(Life, p. 3.) 

3. Parentage 

flis father, a hard-working, frugal farmer;4 a thoughtful 
reader, an independent thinker ; a man of his word; a thor- 
ough disciplinarian in his family; in religion, of the Unita- 
rian order of mind and conduct,—z. e¢., he made instructed 
Reason and enlightened Conscience the judge of doctrine 
and practice, and insisted on thinking unbiassed, and on 
speaking and acting as he thought. 

[Tis mother,5 a woman of deep and original religious feeling 
A church-member, but a believer in the idea her son after- 
wards expressed, that religion was not carpentry, but growth, 
She hoped more from the latent germs of goodness than from 
precepts and examples, though she recognized the value of all. 
Tell the story of the boy’s temptation to killa tortoise, and 
her remark: “Some men call it ‘conscience,’ but I prefer to 
call it the voice of God in the soul of man.”—(Zzfe, pp. 15, 16.) 


Themes fur Conversation. 


1. Heredity. Explain that tendencies and aptitudes are transmitted, 
not ideas nor habits ; that 1s, as a rule, it is easier to be like one’s own par- 


entsfin thought and conduct than like those of others; but it depends on 
2 


ourselves, and on circumstances, what form inherited tendencies may take. 
The tendencygwhich makes the father a soldier, may show itself in the son 
asa controversialist. 

2. Revelation. What is it? Whatever is made plain; its opposite is 
Mystery. The Bible isa record, among other things, of revelations. We 
must read it by the same spirit in which it was written. 

3. Church-Membership. Desirable when it does not involve either 
subscription to an uninteiligible, objectionable, or dogmatic creed; or the 
profession of special sanctity. 

4. A Pattern Farmer. Because as anxious to develop his own mind 
and heart, as to have improvements in barn and field. Itis a poor farmer 
who has fat cattle, rich pastures, plenty of money, and an ignorant mind 
and unresponsive heart. 

5. The Mother. ‘*When virtue leaps high in the public fountain, you 
seek for the lofty spring of nobleness and find it far off in the breast of some 
mother.” 

Story of Benjamin West; in boyhood he showed the sketch, roughly 
drawn, of his baby sister’s face as she lay asleep in the cradle, to his mother ; 
with natural pride she kissed him in token of her appreciation. Said the 
famous artist, ‘‘That kiss made me a painter,” 


Lesson (1. 
THE FARMER’S Boy, 


1. Atthe Mother’s side. 


Youngest and eleventh child. Born Aug. 24, 1810. A 
humble home, rich in sturdy independence, blameless char- 
acter, and warm affection. In that strict community all 
exuberance even of mother-love was pruned; the neighbors 
watched the mother’s pensive fondness and lingering caress, 
and said, ‘“‘Why, Miss Parker, you’re sp'ilin’ your boy ;” but 
she was unconsciously teaching him the idea ‘of God, which 
he afterward was wont to express in the ascription, “O God, 
our Father and Mother.” Many people have no idea of 
virtue beyond justice—of generosity. The charm of mother- 
love is its exceeding generosity ; in a wise woman it divines 
the utmost limit of judicious indulgence. 


2, At the Font and Thence.:« 


Two and a half years old. He resisted the ceremony; 
“thus the child prefigured the man,—did not cry, but spake 
out, ‘O don’t.’ It was more than a cry of fear; there was 
character init; it revealed the latent spirit which protested 
against many things because they are unintelligible.”—(/zfe, 


pe Dz) 
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3. School Days. 

The boy was remarkable for precocious love of reading. 
“In his childhood he could repeat whole cantos of poetry, 
and could learn by heart a poem of five hundred lines at a 
reading. Beforehe was ten years old he had studied botany 
so as to know all the shrubs and trees of Massachusetts, and 
the names and habits of the plants in his vicinity.” (J. F.C.) 
See him from six years of age tramping over field and brook 
to the little district-school, a boy “rather under the usual 


size, clumsily made, ungainly and inactive, but. arch and 
roguish in disposition.” Who, seeing him then, would have 
thought of the prophet that slept within? But once a man 
treated him asif he knew. One day a venerable old man 
suddenly joined him as he walked to school, and talked to 
him of what a boy should be and do to become great in the 
best sense. His heart was stirred as never before with spirit- 
ual aspiration. (Zzfe, p. 21.) The old man mysteriously 
disappeared as he came. He never saw him again or dis- 
covered who he was. He wasan apt scholar; vigorous and 
generous in the play-ground, “Loved fair play,” but hard on 
bullies. A boy without enemies or intimates. 

4. Moral and Religious Feeling. 

Quick discernment between right and wrong, and the 
reverential spirit were early manifest. At seven years he 
was arrested by the idea of Hell; a strong imagination and 
intellectual sincerity rendered the doctrine unendurable when 
he saw it in focus.3 From the first he took his religious ideas 
seriously, and distinguished not only between their poetry 
and prose, but between the true and false in both. 

He was a blameless boy. He was not converted,4 because 
he had not been perverse. His soul opened to God as his 
mind opened to the world, without conscious first recog- 
nition and without any artificial stimulus. What did he 
mean by the half-facetious remark, ‘‘The natural boy has no 
fear of God.” (Zzfe, p. 18.) 


©. Daily Life. 

He began to work as soon as he could do anything. “Driv- 
ing the cows to the fields,” doing all an industrious country 
boy is taught, is his work ; then going to town-meeting from 


4 


time to time with the older people, and week by week to the 
parish church ; at ten years of age “studying his Latin gram- 
mer by the light of the kitchen fire,” after the day’s out-door 
tasks were done. 


Themes for Conversation. 


1.  Baptisnz It has been celebrated withavariety of meanings, in a 
variety of ways. Nodoubt the first way was the immersion of adults on 
profession of faith. Read, if possible, Dean Stanley’s article on Baptism, 
Nineteenth Century Review for October, 1879 It may be conserved as a 
spectacular or pictorial way of affirming that children have a spiritual na- 
ture See F. W Robertson's sermon. 

2, See how stortes of supernatural visitations may artse, Parker 
could never wholly account for the event. A Catholic boy might have 
thought it was St Joseph, or St. Christopher, or his Patron Saint ; and how 
strong would his conviction have been had the visitation occurred on the 
Saint’s day or on his own birth-day! 

3. On taking religious doctrines sertously Such a thing as solemn 
levity. Bigotry and vagueness of visionand Kghtness of sentiment often 
go together. As children we shrink from actual horrors, but relish them in 
Fairy-tales, persuaded of their unreality, So mencan bear unmoved what 
is dreadful in theircreeds, who would shudder at such ideas otherwhere 

4. Conversion, lt was not children, but Apostles, to whom Jesus said, 
“Except ye be converted,’ etc He set the child in the midst to ¢eack the 
disciples, 
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THEODORE PARKER, 
AND THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 


BY R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 


(The references are mainly to Frothingham’s “Life of Parker,” under 
the abbreviation ‘Life ;” and to Parker’s ‘‘ Discourse of Religion,” Put- 
nams’ edition, under the abbreviation ‘* 1D) 0. R.”) 

Lesson ILI. 
THE STUDENT. 


It was a long way from Parker, the farmer's boy, to Parker, 
the Harvard graduate. He built his own road; he is one of 
the best examples of a se//-made man. Though few youths 
if they were as ambitious and hard-working, could hope to 
equal his success; for he had the advantage of immense 
physical vigor,1 and an extraordinary memory. The passion 
for learning grows as the passion for wealth, in proportion as 
we accumulate with facility 

1. Early Disadvantages. 

Little schooling. He bought his first book by gathering 
berries, and selling them in Boston. Me worked all day, and 
studied at meal-times and at night. 

At seventeen he began to teach in the district schools of the 
neighborhood, hiring a man to work on the farm while he 
was away. Hedid this until he was twenty-one, although 
his father sometimes protested; but he knew how ill he 
could be spare and was bent on being independent. 

fe was faithful to the duties of early citizenship, joining 
the militia; was as ‘active, prompt and efficient” as in study 
or work. He always had ‘‘many irons in the fire,” and kept 


them all hot. 
6 


One night (1830) he came home after the family had re- 
tired, went softly to his father’s bedside, and said, ‘* Father, 
I entered Harvard College to-day.” The reply was, ‘‘ Why, 
Theodore, you know I cannot support you there.” But the 
son had anticipated this objection,—he intended to work and 
study on as heretofore,—keeping up with his class at home.? 


2. Two years at Watertown. 

The preceding year had been spent as an assistant teacher 
in Boston. At Watertown (1832) he opened a private school, 
was his own porter; sawed, split. and brought up the wood 
for the stove, and kept the room in order, Every Saturday 
he used to walk to Cambridge and to Charlestown for in- 
struction in Hebrew. See the vast amount of reading he 
did. (Life, p. 39.) 

3. Two Friendships. 

Here he made the acquaintance of the Unitarian minister, 
(a) Convers Francis, “whose influence was felt on his whole 
future.” ‘He was one of those rare men whom too few ap- 
preciate; a liberal scholar, learned without pedantry; open 
to the light from every quarter; * * * the newest criti- 
cisms and speculations were on his table and in his mind. 
He was absolutely free from dogmatism, * * * a natural 
eclectic, ae 7s ashappy, cordial. sentalemind,, “9 team 
Mr. Parker incurred an immense debt to this high-minded 
scholar, who had an answer to his questions, and an inex- 
haustible patience in Jistening.” (Zzfe, p. 34.) He became 
interested in the Sunday School,—served as superintendent, — 
conducted a class, writing for his scholars a history of the 
Jews. 

(6) He found his wife, who was one of the Sunday School 
teachers. Thus sunshine entered the scholar’s heart,—the 
world seemed new created, as it always does to really noble 
love. As he wrote, ‘\I love my books the more, my school 
the more, mankind the more, and even, I believe, my God the 
more for loving you.” 


4. At the Divinity School. 


Read the description (Z7fe, p. 42) of his appearance. His 
ruddy face, long, thick hair, the frank smile, the scholar 
gleaming out of the countryman. 

(2) He soon impressed every one with his avidity for learn- 
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ing.s It was prophesied he would become a great man,—in 
the sense of a great book-worm. Indeed he was this already. 
The Life, p. 47, says, “He drank deeper or lighter draughts 
of Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, 
Icelandic, Modern Greek, Chaldee, Arabic, Persian, Coptic, 
Ethiopic, Russian.” 

Besides languages, his reading extended into the most dif- 
ficult and remote fields of literature. Yet withal he was an 
eriginal thinker; he never became the slave of his books, but 
developed and enriched his own powers by means of them: 
and was amassing this enormous intellectual fortune that he 
might thereby serve mankind. 

(0) He also impressed every one with the buoyancy and 
rugged sportiveness of his temperament. Playful, satirical, 
joyous in the intervals of study. A strong debater, flashing 
with wit and humor. Capable too of a practical joke, which, 
like everything he did, was practical in another sense. See 
the story of Dr. Bartol, Zzfe, p.45. The students in the 
opposite room, fluting or singing while he was studying,— 
“presently there was a peculiar movement in the entry. * * 
On opening the door to ascertain the nature of these strange 
sounds, there was Theodore, who had left his folio of the 
Latin Fathers; had rushed into the cellar and brought up a 
wood-horse, saw and log of wood, on which he was exercising 
his vigorous sinews, see-saw, see-saw, to our utter discomfiture 
and amusement.” 

(c) The third great note of his character was his devoutness. 
Read the rules which he laid down for himself. See his con- 
tentment and thankfulness, though poverty was always be- 
side him, so that he once tried to board himself for half a 
dollar a week on dry bread. Note his faithfulness to all 
duties, his prayerfulness, his sincerity. How absurd and 
ignorant the notion that all heresy begins in secret debility 
of the moral sense, and loss of spiritual fervor! The best 
Liberals in the old fellowship are driven into ecclesiastical 
exile, because they are too religious to seem to endorse the 
corruptions of religion. But when will Christians see that 
the heresy of good men has to do only with externals, with 
matters of debate, never with the essential truths of the mind 
or the valid dispositions of the heart? Real infidelity can 


stay at home by any ecclesiastical hearth,—the infidelity 


8 


~ hich doubts the value of Truth for its ew sake, or the im- 
perial majesty of simple goodness,—can accept any dogma 
however erroneous, or ritual however absurd, ‘and use both 
for selfish or sectarian ends. Parker’s college days were 
passed on the verge of the controversial epoch. He little 
thought his life could be the storm-centre of New England 
agitation. He anticipated the commotion, but remained 
studious, meditative, watchful in the calm atmosphere of 
paternal, devout, scholarly and dignified ** Low Church Uni- 
tarianism.” 


Themes for Conversation. 

1. On the value of physical vigor to the student. How many works 
are the monuments of the invalidism of their authors! How much poetry 
has the hectic of disease! Byron in one direction, Cowper in another. Few 
such cases as Channing, where the mind and heart seemed in relation to the 
body as the kite and the string. You remember about the stranger who 
expected to see him a giant in form. 

2. Personal independence. t was dearly bought,—it involved an amount 
of exertion which doubtless shortened his days; but the clergy needed that 
lesson of his life, as much as any lesson of his lips. The regeneration of the 
Church is hindered more by the dependence of the clergy on material good, 
than by any other cause. With the independence of things temporal, of 
Paul, Xavier, or Parker, the churches would be shaken to their centre with 
the new form of the Gospel; for some cannot imbibe it through dread of 
poverty, and others cannot preach it for the same reason. 

3. His excessive application at this period permanently ruined his 
health. Temperance is so imperious a law, that we cannot infringe it in the 
holiest cause with impunity. 
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Lésson LY. 
THE QUIET PASTORATE, 

x. The Parish. 

Fle was ordained June 21, 1837, over the church at West 
Roxbury, a suitable rather than an eminent position, a place 
where he could be both student and pastor; able to heed 
alike the counsel D.. Francis gave at his ordination not to 
neglect his studies, and the prayer of Mr. Ware: ‘May his 
fondness for peculiar studies never divert him from doing 
Thy work.” 

The parish consisted of some sixty families, many of them 
hard-working rural folk ; others were cultivated people used 
to wealth. *It was a new world to Theodore, born and bred 
in poverty.’ (Lzfe, p. 90.) It was a fair type of the New 
England Unitarian parish,—the orderly, reliable, self-cen- 
tred, patient, intelligent community, banded together for the 
promotion of morality and piety, not an ecclesiastical club 
for the gratification of the love of eloquence and social tastes, 
nor a lyceum for the popularizing of novel information. 

2. The Parsonage. 

Here was the young wife married April roth of the same 


year. 


(a) See the rules the husband laid down for himself, tiow 
human the best men seem when we know them well! With 
all his strength of character and depth of love, he finds it ne- 
cessary to resolve ‘never to scold,” ‘‘never to look cross at 
her,” *‘to promote her piety.” etc. (Zzfe, p. 87.) We are in 
most danger of inferior conduct at home,t and towards those 
we love best, because of the freedom and intimacy of domes- 
tic life. A saint at home will be a saint anywhere. 

(2) Presentiments. Said he, ‘Sad presentiments sometimes 
spread their shadows over my path; but I know that two 
souls made one by love, and realizing that union, laugh at 
time and space, and live united forever.” (Zzfe, p. 86.) 

No amount of foresight or preparation for the future can 
render unnecessary. the spirit of simple trust in God. Our 
hearts must be moored to heaven, for we can find no certain 
anchorage in the future. 

(c) Daily life. We was indeed a busy man, not very con- 
scious of his clerical rank ; to vary Pope a little, “A tun of 
man, a kilderkin of priest,” now working in the garden and 
the barn, talking of “‘bullocks, pigs, grapes, strawberries,” 
and all things specially interesting to bucolic ears, always 
carrying in his pocket a rule and compass. Then greeting 
all sorts of friends with boisterous welcome, making the 
house alive with mirth, jocosity and gladness in allits forms ; 
unconventional and hearty rather than ceremonious and fas- 
tidious ; specially fond of bookish people, those capable of 
discussing theological and philosophical problems. 


3. The Study. 

Books everywhere,—of all sorts,—-constantly added to. He 
said that he read them all, and could give a table of contents 
for each one.2. Here were books seen nowhere else in the 
land, except in the hands of the most erudite and speculative 
Unitarian scholars; thefoxes, our Samson was destined to 
send, with flaming brands of aggressive eloquence, into the 
ranks of New England culture and orthodoxy. Here were 
the most radical statements of German and French thought. 
Parker remained for some time a cautious and reluctant stu- 
dent of the new views ; indeed, he never wholly abandoned 
himself to them, never endorsed rationalism in its ultimate, 
baldest form. At this time he recoiled from Richter’s doubt 


of immortality, and retained to the last a sense of God, which 
2. 


he owed to his Christian heritage,3 which was not in harms- 
ny with his philosophy. Indeed, his biographer says, “The 
intensity of his faith in Providence and of his: assurance of 
personal immortality seems almost fanatical to modern mer 
who sympathize in general with his philosophy.” (Life, p 
566.) 

4. The Pulpit. 

fa) Here he stood, grave, earnest, judicious, the mantle of 
his predecessor upon him. He sought to realize the tradi- 
tional congregational, clerical spirit, to be pastor4 in its full- 
est sense. A soul-physician—who converged all speech and 
action to one aim, whether in public or private, whether as a 
patriot, a townsman, or as a clergyman, viz: the highest 
welfare of his people. 

(4) Beneath the old-time guise, the new voice began to 
speak, and impressed the speaker with the power and interest 
with which it invested his sermons. As he said, “I preach 
abundant heresiess and they all go down, for the listeners 
know not how heretical they are. * * * But men’s faces 
looked like fires new stirred thereat.” 

Preachers at the time of an intellectual revival have an im- 
mense advantage. There is the excitement of the quest of 
truth, an excitement which cannot be long maintained by its 
possession. As one thinker said, “If I hold truth captive in 
my hand, I should open my hand and let it fly, in order that 
I might again pursue and capture it,” which led another te 
say, “Did the Almighty, holding in his right hand Truth, anc 
in his left, Search after Truth, deign to tender me the one I 
might prefer,—in all humility, but without hesitation I shoula 
request Search after Truth.” But the great thing is being, 
not knowing,—being, through knowing. When we find God, 
the discovery will cease to thrill us sooner or later, unless we 
act aright by the new truth; that is, we should worship. 
Truth is not merely to be looked at, acknowledged, praised, — 
but obeyed. He who finds a truth that does not involve duty 
is like one who finds money he can’t spend! The new gospel 
of Liberalism will excite the best indoctrinated churches less 
and less, as they apply it. ° 

5. Monday Moods. 

But the limited routine and unvarying rhythm of rural so- 


ciety taxed his patience sometimes, and the depression of ex- 
12 


cessive study and oratorical exaltation showed itself in doubts 
of his usefulness, as in the passage (Zzfe, p. 95) in which he 
speaks of “going about talking tattle with old women, giving 
good advice to hypocrites,” etc. He knew how to cure these 
moods, was a vigorous pedestrian, going long journeys afoot. 
He walked once from New York to Boston, making thirty 
miles a day, Call up the old story of Antzeus, the giant 
wrestler, who as long as he stood on the ground was invinci- 
ble. They might hurl him down, but the stronger he rose. 
At last Hercules overcame him, lifting him up and crushing 
him in the air. Better study-life—better church-life—better 
inward life, if we keep up manly exercise and frequent inter- 
course with wood and stream. Even Jacob got the blessing 
with the smell of the fields on him. 


1. Happy Marriage. The most important factor is mutual respect. 
Lovers should ask themselves, Do I respect the object of my affections? Is 
he or she the sort of being that I could loveif beauty, health and possessions 
were gone? ‘Tell the story of the soldier who was engaged to a beautiful 
and accomplished young lady ; how he came back from the wars, limbless, 
scarred in face, an unsightly trunk ; how he sent her a release from their 
engagement ; how she sent back her assurance that, if Ze lived, she could do 
no other than love him, whatever misfortunes had befallen, and the greater 
these were, the more anxious was she to be with him. 

2. On forming a private library. Our books shoula be read before 
they are shelved,—they should be the authorities for our opinions,—the sup 
plement of memory. As the lawyer to the client, so books to the mind, the 
means of verifying our facts. 

3. Christian [eritage. No man can wholly cut himself off from the 
past. An Englishman can no more think like a Chinaman than an apple- 
tree can bear pears. We are all borne on a great historic current, beyond 
all individual self-conscious opinion. ‘The mind, like the body, has a com- 


plexion, a gait, a cast of features it cannot disguise or disown. Christ, the 
Church, have affected and do : ff ct us. Let us gratefully recognize their in- 
fluence, even if we think we have transcended their attainments. 

4. The Ideal Minéstry, not simply instructive and entertaining, but also 
paternal and reverential, seeking to be edifying rather than popular. The 
true minister should be a spiritual nurse, ready to give the food best suited 
to his charge. 

5. Heresy. Words change like creeds. //evesy meant, choosing for 
one’s self. /éscreant meant, unbeliever, Pragmatic, diligent in business. 
Lewd, laic. Parson, person. The real heresy is anything false to reality, a 
truth deceitfully presented, or trivial truths unduly emphasized. 
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Lesson V. 


BROODING. 


Now let us see how the liberal movement of Parker’s 
apostolate began. 


1. Dr. Channing laid the foundation stone 

by the confident assertion of the independence and au- 
thority of reason and conscience. Geo. Ripley, R. W. 
Emerson, W. H. Channing, J. Freeman Clarke, Theodore 
Parker, and other younger men caught his spirit. Hence- 
forth, popular belief, established prejudices, expediency, 
and half-statement were not allowed to influence them. 
Everything, however sacred, revelation itself, must pass 
into the crucible of individual criticism. As Locke said, 
“He that takes away reason to make way for revelation 
puts out the light of both; and does much the same as if 
we should persuade a man to put out his eyes, the better 
to receive the light of an inyisible star by a telescope.” 


2. The Builders. 

They examined every stone of theology. One after 
another was rejected in its old-form. Parker had drank 
deeply of the new and searching biblical criticism of 
the time. He concludes that the Old Testament will one 
day be dropped out from the church, and that the New 
will follow or be used with other books. He wishes 


Jesus had written His own books. The miracles are re- 
garded as fabulous, and he queries, “Is not the resur- 
rection also amyth?” (Life, pp.117, 118.) By andby he © 
writes, “The Christ of tradition I shall preach down 
one of these days.” (Life, p. 118.) In a word, he had 
reached at a leap, in his Christology, the idea of the un- 
sophisticated humanity of Jesus! 

Thus reason and conscience has depreciated every- 
thing. The Bible, the Church, Jesus himself, were no 
longer the sources of authority. The question was, what 
do I think true and right, not what did Jesus think, or 
the Bible teach, or the Church affirm. 


9 


3. Dilemma, 


The question pressed, On what can religion rest? How 
can we be sure of the existence of God, of duty, of im- 
mortality, if they have not been supernaturally revealed ? 
Parker was pondering the question by the aid of the 
German philosophers, and their English expounder, 
Carlyle. Emerson had already reached shore. 


4, The famous address of Emerson 
before the Divinity students, Aug. 7, 1838, gave publicity 
to the latent thought. Grave and wise pastors went 
away profoundly dismayed, deeming it dangerous and 
even atheistic, but Parker said it was “The noblest, the 
most inspiring strain I ever listened to.” 


5. The new philosophy 
was called Transcendentalism, and was,- in substance, 
this: That man discerns such truths as God and immor- 
tality, as he does his own existence, by the look inward, 
rather than the look outward,—by intuition. That they 
do not flow from the past, like a river, but spring up in 
us like water in a well. So if the books, the churches 
and the prophets of the past were forgotten, fundamental 
religious truths would be unaffected. 

Parker gradually found himself alienated in thought 
from the general belief of the denomination, He felt 
sure of his position. He had read everything bearing 
on matters under discussion; his mind was made up; 


the cry of Channing was in his ears, about the Sp proaay 
of reason and conscience. 

Unlike Channing, he was not content to state the truth 
and leave it to make its own way gradually to the ears 
qualified to hear. The spirit of the prophets was in him, 
which said, “Hear, O ye deaf!” He was a man of the 
people with academic training; a Roundhead fostered 
by Cavaliers; the tell-tale of the philosophers; he 
valued what he knew only as he could proclaim it to the 
multitude. He aimed at immediate results forced on by 
the vehemence of personal effort. The people seemed 
to be hungering for the New Gospel. The air was full 
of controversy and experiment; great and small, learned 
and unlearned, were discussing the things he had thought 
out. 

Half a mile off was the famous Brook Farm, with its 
noble and earnest philosophical leader, impatient of the 
slow progress of society, seeking to realize one oasis in 
the desert where human beings should live free from 
the evils of church or state as they exist. 


6. Away at Groton 
there was to be a significant gathering. People of all 
sorts, who had outgrown their sectarian beliefs and sey- 
ered their relations with their respective churches, met 
to discuss theology and religion. It was the era of the 
meeting mania. There was nothing too esoteric or tech- 
nical to escape discussion in a miscellaneous assembly. 
The cry of the people was the exclamation of the 
Psalmist, ‘‘I am wiser than my teachers.” It was a 
sort of local ecumenical council, (ecumenical in the 
sense of all sorts of people rather than of all people.) 
Mr. Parker decided to walk with a few friends and 
hear the discussions. It was about 30 miles. They 
called at Mr. Emerson’s, at Concord, and refreshed 
themselves. The meeting was of great interest. The 
people were sensible, talkative, thoughtful, unedu- 
cated. Mr. Parker was surprised to find how far their 
conclusions agreed with his own on many important 
subjects. They were intensely anti-ecclesiastical; they 
reasoned that all houses where good people lived were 


God’s houses,—all well-spent days Lord’s days,—all 
meals eaten with a right heart, Lord’s suppers. The 
Bible was declared to be “A Scripture of the word, not 
the Word itself.” Any one was qualified to baptize or 
administer the Lord’s supper, who was deyout. What 
do you think of all this? Are they not half-statements? 
Could we not by a parity of expression say,—all houses 
where the sick are cared for are hospitals, all healers are 
doctors, all hopeful food is medicine. Still we need the 
medical profession and medical institutions. 

Cannot we have churches, rites, the clergy, Sunday, 
devotional books, or books for worship, without supersti- 
tion? Cannot we have Episcopalian-like order and lib- 
eral truthfulness? 

Mr. Parker not only listened with appreciative atten- 
tion; he also took part in the speaking, and went home 
to join in a call for a similar meeting. 


7 The Boston Convention. 


Its themes of discussion were the same, in the main, as 
those of the Groton assembly. Almost every one re- 
gretted that Mr. Parker identified himself with it. It 
was alien to the temper of the denomination, and was 
thought to open the flood-gates to every form of irrespon- 
sible and wanton radicalism. Dr. Channing’s opinion, 
Life, p. 133. But Parker believed in the capacity of the 
people and the ripeness of the time for the publication 
of the new thought. We may call it the initial act of his 
apostolate. 


Themes for Conversation. 


1. Unsophisticated Humanity ; That is, that Jesus was in all respects 
a man,—capable of living now, as any great saint or sage does 
This does not preclude belief in the special degree of his illumina- 
tion and his providential position as the founder of Christianity. 

2. Meeling Mania. Is there not a danger of exhausting as well 
as stimulating reforms by meetings? People think they are doing a 
zood deal for “ the cause,” if they have a number of mass meetings,— 
but these may be like church-going,—good, if a means of grace; bad, 
if treated asanend. Meeting-going of all kinds may be merely a 
method of self-indulgence. Talk and do,—do and taik,—but don’t 
merely talk. 

3. Truth Eticited by Discussion. Is this the best way? Dr. R. Will 


jams says, “ You pronounce as an axiom that truth is best elicited 
by the conflict of opposing opinions, whereas I hold that the truths 
which concern us most, are brought home to us by influences of an 
affectionate, social, or spiritual kind.” Discussions tend to waken the 
combative spirit unduly, so that those who begin as champions of 
conviction end in being wrestlers for victory. 

4. Institutionalism. If institutions tend to individual bondage, 
does not individualism tend to social disintegration ? 
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Lesson VI. 


REVOLT. 


1. Estrangement. 


Soon after his settlement it was apparent to many of 
his clerical brethren that he had reached a different 
world of thought and feeling from their own. Of the 
real character and ultimate tendency of his views they 
could have no satisfactory opinion. The fountains of 
foreign speculation at which he drank were sealed to 
most of them, but they saw clearly the immediate peril 
of novel and destructive statements in unsettling the 
opinions of their congregations. Therefore they avoided 
exchanging pulpits with him. Apropos the fear of nov- 
elties, tell the story of the man who one morning as he 
walked in a dense fog over the moorland, trembled at a 
terrible object coming at bim. Was it a furious bull? 
Ora wild horse? It came nearer and nearer until, at 


last, the figure spoke and said, “ Good morning, brother 
John.” 


2. Open Revolt. 


The occasion was an ordination sermon at South 
Boston, May 19, 1841.. The theme, ‘‘ The transient and 
permanent in Christianity.” If we read it out of its 
historical connection, we should say it was simply 


a forcible and instructive discourse. But half the 
power of asermon comes from the man, the time and 
the congregation.1| The preacher’s spirit was fervid. 
His manner was suggestive of present antagonists: 
“The moral earnestness that throbbed in the speaker’s 
heart and thrilled to his fingers’ end, made itself felt 
like the presage of revolution.” (Life, p. 152.) The 
audience was acutely sensitive. The heated torrent of 
speech was itself repugnant. They were largely clergy- 
men and devoted churchmen, who believed in modera- 
tion and caution of tone, as well as of thought. The 
sermon seemed to them a manifesto against Unitarian 
Christianity, and an impeachment of its ministers. 
Parker always denied the charge of making personal 
references in his closing remarks. His denial is enough. 
Yet, if he had so glanced at his brethren, the peroration 
could hardly have been more direct and scathing, or 
more expressive of his subsequent feeling toward some 
of them. Allusion was made to “ wordly motives,” 
“Gold and Ease,” “ daily contact with men of low aims,” 
and to “ Terror,” as the secrets of unworthy ministerial 
conduct. Then came the passage, “ Alas for that man 
who consents to think one thing in his closet and preach 
another in his pulpit. God shall judge him in his mercy, 
not man in his wrath. But, over his study, and over his 
pulpit, might be writ Emptiness; on his canonical robes, 
on his forehead and right hand, Deceit, Deceit.” It was 
manifest that Parker revolted alike from the conserva- 
tive spirit and the esoteric method.” He stood as 
an avowed religious reformer. This sermon was the 
matin bell of popular New England liberalism. 


3. Consequences. 

From this time he was ecclesiastically almost alone. 

(a) Personal relations were, for the most part, unim- 
paired; those who disliked him, disliked him still ; those 
who had been friends, though grieved at his warlike 
spirit and changed views, continued cordial personal fel- 
lowship. As one of them wrote, “I am sorry that a 
brother whose feelings and whose motives I so much 
esteem and love should feel under the necessity of pub- 


lishing doctrines that, in my opinion, are inconsistent 
with faith in Christianity as a special revelation, and in 
Christ as ‘the anointed of God ’—doctrines whose avowal 
necessarily prevents an interchange of pulpits between 
us. But this isall I haveagainst you. Against you? No, 
between us, I mean, as a bar.” (Life, p. 169.) Those 
who fought his opinions most vigorously were in many 
cases his truest and most valued friends to the last. Of 
course, there were imperious men, and mere partizans 
of every sort, who eyed him as a curiosity of unbelief 
and of contumacious self-assertion. There were weak 
men, who indulged in transports of public censure and 
of private apology. But the heart of Unitarianism, while 
sternly self-defensive, was also anxious to be just to his 
sincerity and piety. 

(b) Ecclesiastical action. See the course of the Boston 
Association in the case of Mr. Sargeant (Life, p. 212), and 
the omission of Mr. Parker’s name from the list of 
preachers of the Thursday lecture. (Life, p. 214). All this 
seemed paltry to him, but it was only in a line with the 
policy of his friends who refused to exchange pulpits 
with him. The Association had too much of the Theo- 
dore Parker nature about them to be weakly combative. 
It is hard to see the faces of the enemy when the smoke 
of battle rolls between. 

Read about the Association meeting. (Life, p. 161.) 
It was a battle scene, but, at its close, up rose radical and 
conservative alike, Gannett, Bartol, Robbins, and others, 
with such expressions of personal regard that Parker 
went out overwhelmed with emotion. 


(c) General indecision. The denomination was divided 
between respect for the liberty of prophesying and dread 
of heretical views. We want everybody to say their true 
thought, but ought we to encourage their teaching when 
it Opposes our convictions? Is there a way out?® 


4, Work, 


Parker was not the man to posture in the public view 
asa martyr. He worked with renewed ardor. Within a 
year he had given a course of lectures in Boston, and 


. 


published them. They form his best literary production— 
“ A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Religion.” Then 
he translated “ De Wette’s Introduction to the Old Tes- 
tament.” 


5. Europe, 1843. 


_ Work and worry had impaired his health. <A friend 
found him means for a year’s rest in travel. His fame 
had preceded him, especially in Germany. The same 
causes which separated him from the provincial culture 
of Boston, made him especially interesting to the pro- 
vincial culture of Germany. He returned fortified in 
opinion, and more determined on theological reform. 
Read the letter he addressed to the Boston Association. 
(Life, p. 218). Would it not have been better to have 
left the past without even a glance, and gone on future- 
ward? Had the fellowship he craved been accorded, 
was he the sort of man to reform from within ? + 


Themes for Conversation. 


1. Sermons. Why go to hear a third-rate preacher, when the papers 
report verbatim the greatest efforts of pulpit masters? The eftect of 
a sermon depends largely on the mood of the hearer. The church, 
the preliminary worship, sacred songs, all tone the mind. The look, 
the character of the preacher, and one’s personal relations to him, all 
help to determine our impressions. Reading sermons delivered to 
other people is something like reading other people’s letters. A poor 
letter from a dear friend about your affairs is more interesting than 
the best composition directed to some one else. Eachsermon should 
be written for a specific audience and time. 


2, Esoteric Method. Teaching only those qualified to understand, 
or the practice of keeping knowledge secret. This is justifiable in 
the presence of those to whom any facts would be unintelligible or 
injurious. Parents have secrets which it is their duty to keep from 
children. Incertain cases, a sick man should not know the truth 
about his own affairs. Certain State secrets should not be disclosed 
prematurely. If you keep secret the first fault of a lad, he may at- 
tain as high self-respect as if he had not fallen ;—talk about it,and he 
may endin ajail. Esotericism is wrong when it involves falsehood, 
or is practiced from purely selfish motives, or to gratify intellectual 
pride. It isright, when it means not teaching before the time, or 
not teaching the wrong persons. 

3. The Way Out. The only way is not to emphasize belief, but union 
of spirit. “There is no reason why men of yery different opinions 
in such matters should not worship together,’ John Hale, 119 


Let the Truth fight its own battles. Speak your conviction, and pass 
on. Hear everything, and keep the peace by patience or withdrawal. 

4. Isolation of Advanced Thinkers. Pioneers cannot have city life. 
The blessing of fuller light should compensate for limited apprecia- 
tion. Butit introduces toa more select fellowship, ‘‘ The lowliness 
of Jesus.’ See Robertson’s Sermon, 
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Lesson VII. 


Tuer Boston PREACHER. 


Mr. Parker was invited, by a committee of gentlemen, 
to preach in Boston for a year, at the Melodeon. He 
commenced the engagement February 16, 1845, still con- 
tinuing his Roxbury pastorate. A permanent organiza- 
tion was formed before the end of the year, called the 
28th Congregational Society, over which he was installed 
January 4, 1846, to which he devoted the twelve best 
years of his life. 

Let us try and form some idea of the man as they 


knew him. 

1. His private Life. 

(a) Daily work. He was “a rigid economist of time.” 
Every hour had its task. A man most exacting of him- 
self. The weekly sermon was usually planned on Mon- 
day. It was often written amid incessant interruption. 
Whatever his task, he never denied himself to callers. 
He had wonderful facility in resuming his work at any 
moment. There was the tap at the library door; the 
ever-ready “Come,” the genial words of welcome, 
“What can I do for you?’_uttered as quietly as if no 
torrent of thought had been checked in its course. See 
D. o. R., Miss Stevenson’s sketch. 

All sorts of people sought his help,—the scholar, the 
emigrant, the disputant, the anxious mother, the drunk- 


ard’s wife, and sometimes a revivalist would come to 
pray with him, and he always consented to hear the 
brother’s prayer. “It was rare that a morning passed 
without a number of such calls on this busiest of men.” 


Then there were hosts of silent callers, 7. ¢., letters, 
answering to every phase of his character. The warm- 
hearted epistles of friends, held by his love; the in- 
quisitive epistle, excited by his intellect; the abusive 
epistle, products of his apostolic zeal and caustic sever- 
ity; and epistles from all sorts of people, far away in 
India, Germany or Great Britain, to whom his sermons 
had gone as a new gospel. 


(6) Personal traits. Our Boanerges, like the son o 
Zebedee, was, also, the loving and beloved disciple. 
Those who knew him best loved him most. This sturdy, 
aggressive, almost pugnacious reformer, was in private 
life the gentlest of men. A fit combination of emblems 
was in the study. There was the old gun of his grand- 
father, and a little corn-crib, from which he regularly 
fed the city pigeons in the winter. Story of the grass- 
hopper. (Life, p. 244). 

He was a childless man, with all a father’s sensibilities 
Seemed more like one bereaved of children than one 
to whom they had been denied. The children and his 
sugar-plums, (Life, p. 245); his care of the window- 
plants; his tender kindness to all sorts of people. “A 
loving soul * * * * who felt as sincerely for the suffer- 
ings of a poor Irish laborer, or a poor drunkard, or a 
deserted child, as he did for the great cause of human 
progress.” J. F.C. 


(c) Religious character. He was a saintly man, in 
purity of character and devotional feeling. Before me, 
as I write this lesson, is the Lyra Catholica,! which he 
kept on his study-table for spiritual refreshment,—the 
leaves turned down, as he left them. Here area few 
verses which he marked: ~ 

“Thy sweetness hath betrayed Thee, Lord! 
Dear Spirit! Itis Thou! 


Deeper and deeper in my heart 
I feel thee nestling now.” 


“True love, worship is mother dear! 
O! gain for us the light 
To love, because the creatures’ love 
Is Uhe Creator’s right!” 


His faith was marked by the sense of positive assurance. 
He was no skeptic. He denied or affirmed with equal 
emphasis. God was as real to him as to Saint Francis 
or Borromeo. He had no doubt of personal immortality. 
He was a confident man.? 


2. Public Teaching. 

(a) Lis audiences were composed of various elements, 
but there was a sufficient number of capable, well- 
informed and noble-minded men and women to make 
him fear lest he would not be able to sustain himself 
before such a congregation. The sittings were free, and 
the preacher was supported by voluntary contributions, 
mostly given by afew friends. (Life, p. 335). 

The outer circles of the congregation showed how lit- 
tle they understood the deep piety of the preacher,— 
listless during prayer time,—the newspaper half con- 
cealed, which they read before service. Seemed con- 
scious they were deemed heretics. Sat in such seats as 
were vacant—went out if they were tired.* Life, p. (335). 

(b) Parker’s was a difficult task, for he attempted to 
win all to religion, while religion itself was under dis- 
cussion. This is like teaching art, in connection with 
lectures on anatomy over a “subject” in a dissecting 
room. The age of criticism is not likely to be the age 
of profound piety. We must give the history and gram- 
mar of religious expression, but let us hope for the day 
when liberalism shall emerge from school, and live, 
rather than be learning to live. 

(c) His appearance and style. A good eye, but marred 
by spectacles; his figure not graceful, and usually mo- 
tionless. The discourse was generally read in a voice 
unmusical and in monotonous tones. No rhetorical 
gifts, nor oratorical trick or accomplishment. Whence, 
then, his power? 

(d) Plainness of speech. He made himself intelligible 
to the common people. Tell the story of the two old 


women who boasted of their respective ministers. One 
said hers was so fine a preacher that a poor old body like 
herself could not understand a word; the other said 
hers was so fine that even such as she could understand 
all he said. 

(e) Manifest sincerity and earnestness. Even his bitter- 
ness was baptized with lofty feeling. As Dr. Martineau 
wrote, “ Who * * could ever attribute a sneer to you?” 
“Every writer must put forth what is in him in his own 
way; and the excess of manly strength is healthier than 
the scruples of effeminate forbearance.” He held his 
people by direct appeal to the conscience, and they felt 
his integrity warranted his vehemence. 

(f) Again. Intense religious feeling. Bald and vulgar 
rationalism wonders that its cold, intellectual discourses, 
exceeding Parker’s in startling and novel statement, fail 
to hold congregations. Parker had, as the Methodists 
call it, “the power from on high.” He trembled with 
profound emotion ashe read the story of the crucifixion, 
or looked up into the face of God. (Life, p. 336). We 
have to learn that man is more than an anatomical 
structure to support the brain. 


(g) Ready wit. Able to seize at the moment on pass- 
ing incidents. As when a dog barked during prayer, in 
church, he said, “We thank thee, O Father of all, who 
hast made even the humblest creature to praise thee 
after its own way.” When preaching, one winter’s day, 
he was saying, “ Before such a man, all obstacles will ”— 
at that moment an immense mass of frozen snow slid off 
the roof, and startled the people ; he went on, “slideaway 
like the ice from the slated roof.” (Life, p. 337). 


(h) Versatity. His range of topics was remarkable. 
To listen to him “ was, indeed, a liberal education, not 
in theology, or even in religion alone, but in politics, 
history, literature, science, art.” (Life, p. 334). 

And then, back of all, he was in the pulpit,the 
audience knew how tender, helpful, generous a heart 
lived in the preacher. Each one knew if he ever 
wanted a friend he would find one in the preacher. 
Pity that it happened so that this good and true man, 


by reason of temperament, in himself and others, and 
the unripeness of the times, worked on alone. He be- 
longs to Unitarians, not to Anti-Christians. 


Themes for Conversation, 


1. Catholic warmth and rational light. Parker reading the Lyra 
Catholica is a symbol of the church of the future, Truthfulness and 
ardent spiritual emotion. The past and the present woven together. 


2. This confidence about transcendent ideas is not common among 
deep thinkers. One of them once wrote to a correspondent, ‘It isa 
most droll notion of yours that you ‘must have certainty.’ What 
else are you certain of? We could not walk by faith, if faith were 
turned to sight.” 

3. The reputation for heresy is not conducive of self-respect. When 
everybody says you are sick, itis hard to keep well. When every- 
body says “‘ you are a scoffer, an infidel, a great offender,” it is difti- 
cult to think of yourself as you are, No man needs vital communion 
with God so much as he who is an outcast from the Church. 


4. Mannersin church. Would you treat the old battle flag as you 
would any other piece of bunting? Would you feel it right to be 
merry ina graye-yard? Or flippant in a venerable man’s presence? 
Why? Because of the ideas associated with them. In like man- 
ner, a subdued and reverent demeanor becomes the church,—hbe- 
cause it is associated with all that is sublimest, most serious, most 
blessed in our nature, 
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Lesson VIII. 


SUBSTANCE OF DOCTRINE. 


What was the burden of his sermons? He preached 
on politics, slavery, social science, and indeed on every 
subject of importance, but we want to state in this lesson 
what we think were the chief ideas of religion which 
permeated all he said. 


1. His teaching about God. 


Miss Cobbe says, “ His true greatness will in future 
ages rest on this—that God revealed Himself, to his faith- 
ful soul, in his most adorable aspect—that he preached 
with undying faith, and lived out in his consecrated life 
the lesson he had thus been taught—that he was worthy 
to be the prophet of the greatest of all truths, the abso- 
lute goodness of God, the central truth of the Universe.” 
His conception of God was essentially the christian idea, 
divested of notions unworthy ofit. He saw God as the 
piety of ages has enabled us to see Him. He was nota 
religious autochthon.? His conception was larger than 
that of Protestantism, it possessed at once the heart of 
Mary and the mind of Christ. It was the one family in 
heaven. Home at the center of all, hence his favorite 
ascription, ‘Our Father and Mother.” 

His theism is best expressed in the volumes of prayers, 


lis logic is inadequate” as are all such expressions of 
spiritual realities. 


2. Of Inspiration. 

He held that as the common life of humanity begins 
anew in every individual, so the universal intuitions of 
the race are given afresh in every consciousness, “that 
inspiration is limited by the capacity and by the faith- 
fulness of the souls which receive it.” 


3. Prayer. 

This he thought was to the soul what industry is to 
the body. By contact with matter, by eating, working, 
resting, our physical nature is sustained; by reading, hear- 
ing and thinking our minds are fertilized; so by sacred 
wishing, by praise, in a word, by worship, the religious 
nature is fed and fostered. ‘Man must, through the re- 
ligious element, have a connection with God, as by the 
senses with matter.” D. 0. R., p. 182. 


4. Immortality. ° 

To him it was more than the permanence of spirit, 
more than indefinite personal continuance, it was one’s 
own life perpetuated on a higher plane: it was the hope 
of being ourselves in better conditions, ourselves become 
all we wished and strove to be in this world of sin and 
sorrow. Has modern thought given a brighter hope? 


5. Sin. 

It was to him as hateful as to any man, but he regard- 
ed it as the incident of imperfection. Something to be 
out-grown—as the prattle of infancy—not an inveterate 
malformation.* That hereafter we shall be able to for- 
give ourselves, as we pardon the blunders of our boy- 
hood. 

6. The Bible. 

“This collection of books has taken sucha hold on the 
world as no other.” D.o. R., p. 302. “Now for such ef- 
fects there must be an adequate cause.” D.o. R., p, 303. 
“Mhe cause of the real esteem in which it is held is 


seen to be in its moral and religious truths; * * * * its 
truths not only sustain themselves, but the mass of er- 
rors connected therewith.” D. 0. R., pp. 349, 353. “The 


truths of the scriptures will teach foreyer, though the 


record perish. * * *,They came from God through the 
Soul of Man, they have exhausted neither God nor the 
soul. * * * The Bible is made for man, not man for the 
Bible.” D.o. R., p. 354. In a word, the scriptures stand 
on their merits; are not privileged literature, though 
eminent and exceptional in value. 


7. Christology. 
What did he think of Christ ? 
‘Once on the earth wert thou, before men’s eyes 
That did not half thy beauteous brightness see ; 
Once on the earth wert thou a living shrine, 
Where conjoining dwelt the good, the lovely, the Divine.” 
DIO kep ears 
His view of Jesus was that of a contemporary, who 
was also an appreciative disciple, and a critic, with all the 
advantages of the knowledge of our day. Did the world 
say, ‘ Your leader misinterprets the Old Testament, he 
believes in demons, he hopes to be made a King by 
miraculous interposition.” Parker answers, “ How many 
asaint has been mistaken in such matters! This hon- 
esty, zeal, self-sacrifice, heavenly purity still shine out.” 
IDO Wael? 
8. Limitations. 
“On the side of some of the deeper mysteries of ex- 


perimental religion, of repentance and regeneration, 
Parker said and wrote but little.” F. P.C. 


Themes for Conversation. 


1. Autochthon.. A hard word, but looking zfs meaning up, may fix 
ours. Themind draws itssupplies from the past, as well as from the 
present. Like long trailing vines, however far they run from their 
roots, nourishment is drawn from them, although supplementary 
roots strike the soil at every joint. The most original thinker thinks 
after, and because of, all the thinking done before him. 


2. Belief in God. This may become as real as self-consciousness. 


But never by argument alone. Logic assists faith, it gives confidence 
to feeling. Mostmen must depend on feeling as the justification of 
worship, and if they say this is an unsatisfactory ground for so impor- 
tant a service, show that the “ knowledge we exist” is only feeling. 
Ifaman can give no account of his feeling for God, neither can he of 
his feeling that he exists. 


5 


. Immortality. Is not the desire of continuance as common among 


the irreligious as among the devout? The desire becomes religious 
only when we hope for a nobler life. The mere hope of living for- 
ever hereafter, is no more religious than the wish to reach extreme 
old age in this world. 


4. Sin. It was regarded in ancient times not only asa positive 
element, but as a person, an evil spirit, contending with one’s self. 
Now we think ofit not so much as something, but as the lack of 
something. Like darkness, or disease, or immorality. Repentances 
are ‘growing pains.” 

5. Jealousy of Christ. Because he lived so long ago, because he has 
been misrepresented, because multitudes loved him, shall we pluck 
at hiscrown? Christ is King in the church, his relation to christian- 
ity cannot be made or marred by us. “ God hath highly exalted him.” 
Why should we regret his eminence in his sphere. Is the royalty of 
Homer or of Shakespeare, in literature, to be regretted or denied? 
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Lesson IX, 


THE Socrat RerorRMeER. 


The speculative or studious side of his character was 
balanced, and, as some think, weakened by his intense 
activity. 

His philanthropic zeal carried him far beyond the phil- 
osophical temper. He was impatient of the slow process 
of argument on details of faith and practice. He saw 
the vast armount of ignorance and misery there are in the 
world, and blamed the church at large that so little was 
done to dispel them. Indeed he wrote, “the clergy 
leave the errors (lies), follies, and sins of the times alone, 
and go, first to routine, and second to mysticism.” Life, 
p. 302. 

The slowness of others seemed to call for greater haste 
in him. The wrongs of men stirred him to peremptory 
action. 

1. His Method as a Social Reformer. 

We have seen how thoroughly he studied statistics 
and other information on sociology in his early min- 
istry; but when he came to Boston, “a reformer by in- 
stinct, readily kindled into indignation at the thought 
of evils he never saw, the daily communication with 
evil in its concrete forms moved and roused every 


energy in him.” Life, p. 352. “ He stood in the dens of 
vice with a heart full of pity; explored dim corners 
where misery huddled and crime lurked.” Biographical 
sketch. D.o. R. 

He became the attorney of “the perishing class.” He 
viewed things from their stand-point; he felt the 
prisoner’s wrongs more than the judge’s difficulties. He 
conceived more fully the degradation of labor than the 
anxieties of capital. He compassionated or excused the 
brutally vicious, the outcast and appetite-enslaved, while 
he scorned and denounced the fiendishly vicious, the 
cruel and malicious. 

His plan was to arouse the moral sense of the people, 
to stimulate and direct popular opinion, both by fervid 
appeals, and trenchant argument. 


2. His Opinions, 

They were not all thought out. In some cases he fol- 
lowed the lead of others, and supported the plan which 
promised best. 

(a) The Problem of Drunkenness. Asastudent he calm- 
ly investigated the subject, saw the force of different 
arguments and methods. Practically he was an abstainer, 
and contributed his influence to the prohibition move- 
ment. In sermon on intemperance “his rhetoric was 
fearful;’ he called traders in ardent spirits “drunkard- 
makers.” But, he admitted that prohibition seems “an 
invasion of private right. Itis an invasion, but for the 
sake of preserving the rights of all. I think wineis a 
good thing; so is beer, rum, brandy and the like, when 
rightly used. I think the teetotalers are right in their 
practise for these times, but wrong in their principles.” 
Life, p.356. He said, he believed that those who used 
stimulants wisely live longer and have a sounder old age 
than teetotalers, while be leaned to the opinion that the 
State should treat stimulants of this kind, as they doany 
other thing dangerous to the community. 

(b) War. His state of mind was similar on this sub- 
ject to what it was on the liquor traffic. The philosopher 
and the reformer in him were imperfectly united. “No 
doubt he thought war occasionally justifiable and bene- 


ficial, as well as morally inevitable,” at the same time he 
inveighs on its “ worthlesness and waste.” (Life, p. 362.) 

(c) The gallows was to him simply “judicial murder.” 

(d) The Prison Reform he regarded with special interest. 
He said the laws degrade. * * Prisons make more 
criminals than they mend * * * Society causes 
crimes, and then hangs the criminal. (Life, p. 136.) He 
believed that punishment should elevate the criminal, 
that society should save the offender, as well as protect 
itself. 

(e) Sunday Reform. His views were summed up in 
the sentence he uttered when lying on his death-bed. 
“What day is it?’—Sunday, a blessed day.—“It is a 
blessed day when one has got over the superstition of it.” 
(Life, p. 535.) Nota day for labor or sport, but of spir- 
itual culture. ‘One-half of the day devoted to public 
worship, the other half for private study at home, for 
private devotion, for social relaxation, for intercourse 
with one’s own family and friends, for the promotion 
of the great humane movements of the day, lectures on 
science, literature, etc.” See sermon on the most Chris- 
tian use of the Sunday.’ 

(3) Labor Reform. 

He said, “Property must show why it should not 
be abated; labor, why it should exempt so many from 
its burdens, and crush others. Money and service have 
much to answer for. * * * I have no right to use the 
service of another, provided it degrades him in my 
sight, in that of his fellows or of himself; yet, personal 
service is connected with this degradation. Remember 
it is as easy to tyrannize by machinery (social) as by 
armies, and as wicked.” (A Sermon of Merchants.) 

After all, his words and aims as a reformer are more 
important than his opinions. He gave himself unre- 
servedly to the service of society. He aimed to make 
men better, and their lot better with self-denying ear- 
nestness. 


Themes for Conversation. 
1. Brutal and Fiendish Evils. Miss Cobbe, in her “ Christian Ethies 
and the Ethies of Christ,” shows how differently Jesus treated these 
twe classes of sin. ‘‘Whenever sins of the brute-like order are in 


, 


question, they are treated with startling leniency. Not one word im- 
plies any hopeless condemnation.” See John JV, VIII. Mark XIV. 
Matt. XX VI. He sits down to meat with publicans and sinners, On 
the other hand,sins of hatred or oppression are judged ‘ with a 
severity quite inconsistent with the popular view of their relative 
guilt to that of sins of the flesh.” To the fallen woman he says, “Go, 
and sin nomore.” To the men who devoured widows’ houses, he 
says, ‘‘How shall he escape the damnation of hell?” 

2. Sunday. Have not liberals held this institution too lightly? Is 
there not more need among us for a day devoted to spiritual and in- 
tellectual culture, combined with suitable modes of recreation, than 
ever before? To most men the stress of business prevents self-real- 
ization—absorbs all the energy meant for domestic, social, literary, 
and poetic enjoyment. Itshould be restful. Read the IVth com- 
mandment—it does not say do this or that, only “keep it holy,” is set 
apart for rest. What is most restful is most suitable for Sunday. 
Sabbath means, as givenin our vocabulary, “a day of rest for the 
heart.” 
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Lesson X, 
Tare ANTI-SLAVERY LEADER. 


1. Political Events. 


Read the outline of political events,—the annexation 
of Texas,—the war with Mexico,—the election of Gen- 
eral Taylor and the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
Life, p.378. This was the darkest hour for the slave. 
There was no legal shelter in all the North. Daniel 
Webster, and with him “the wealth, eminence and 
social respectability of Massachusetts,” were in favor of 
the slave law. 

2. Force of Conviction. 


People sometimes ask, ‘‘ What has philosophy to do 
with actual life?” Here is an illustration. Theodore Par- 
ker believed that the voice of God spoke directly in his 
soul. He saw slavery and said, “I do know what is right 
by the everlasting law of God.” Life, p. 384. Hence, he 
regarded all pro-slavery advocates as true to a depraved 
conscience or false to a true one. We can never under- 
stand such men as Parker, if we do not take into account 
the fact they believed themselves in direct communica- 
tion with the infallible source of right. 

Suppose he had held the opposite philosophical theory, 
that the knowledge of what is right or wrong is gradual- 


ly learned by the experience of mankind, that ‘“con- 
science! is our opinion on evidence,” then he might have 
said, “Those who uphold slavery may be as conscientious 
as I am. Their estimate of facts may indicate that 
slavery is a necessary method of ultimate good, and will 
disappear as its utility comes to an end.”? 


sy 


3. Consecration. 


He was bent on leading a crusade for freedom. “I feel 
that the fate is upon me. * * Here are four millions 
of my brothers and sisters who are literally dumb, they 
are not allowed to speak, and they hold up their hands 
to me in earnest entreaty, saying, ‘Speak for us,’ and I 
must do for them all I can.” 


+. Words. 


He lectured from city to city. Wrote incessantly to 
politicians. The flame of his zeal leaped higher and 
higher; he seémed to rage with fury; his friends even 
shrank from the violence of his speeches. He was a 
terrible opponent. His moral heat scorched men like 
flames of vengeance. ‘He pursued certain prominent 
men of Boston with remorseless severity, holding them 
up to public scorn, thrusting acts of theirs into people’s 
faces, till they seemed to be congested masses of turpi- 
tude.” Life, p. 453. 

He regrets, in one instance, that he did not say certain 
things which “would have rung like the blows of a bat- 
tle-axe on a robber’s door-post.’”’ “I was filled with in- 
dignation at the mean, base spirit (so it seemed to me) 
which led strong men to halt, to say and not do. I felt 
that I could eat them up, and spit their pitiful ambition 
out of my mouth.” Life, p. 385. 

But, said Emerson, “It was his merit, like Luther, 
Knox, Latimer, and John Baptist, to speak tart truth 
when that was peremptory, and when there were few to 
say it.” Life, p.550. Expound here Matt. xxiii. 


5. Deeds. 


Under Parker’s direction, a committee of vigilance 
for the aid of slaves was maintained, “and in the course 


of a year succeeded in passing four hundred colored 
men and women into Canada.” 

He openly announced he would resist the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Sheltered William Craft and his wife. Read 
of the curious marriage scene. (Life, p. 403.) Also, the 
story of Shadrach. (Life, p. 412.) Also, about Thomas 
Lewis, who was brought back to slavery, saying, “ And 
this is Massachusetts liberty.” See, too, the case of 
Anthony Burns,—the meeting for rescue at Faneuil 
Hall,—Parker ready to lead an assault on the Court 
House,—the plan frustrated,—the slave’s return. Tell 
how he was marched through the streets, houses draped 
in black, the church bell tolling, fire engines dashing 
through the procession. (Life, p. 429.) Parker’s next 
Sunday’s sermon on “The new crime against humanity.” 
Animosity abated. Parker arrested, but soon released. 
(Life, p. 429.) Do you not think when years have 
Japsed people will wonder that all true men were not 
exasperated to the kind of fanaticism Parker was 
possessed of, in view of the horrible wickedness of 
slavery? Do you not also think that however passion 
may reinforce conviction at the hour, it is no real gain in 
the longrun. Slavery is dead, and half a generation of 
our young menare alsodead. So, while we honor Parker 
and the Abolitionists, let us also honor the cooler heads, 
who hoped to banish slavery by slower but less costly 
methods. It was well for the Beelzebub of war to cast out 
the Beelzebub of slavery, but it had been better if right 
had had a better arm. 


Themes for Conversation. 


1. Conscience. Show that conscience, like reason, needs culti- 
vation and assistance from others. Wilful devotion to an ignorant 
conscience has always been a source of bigotry and cruelty. Con- 
science cannot act without reference to knowledge. We should be 
as anxious to think as we ought, as to act as we think. God’s revel- 
ation is in ¢he conscience,—not in yours or mine by themselves, but 
in the conscience of mankind. No Scripture is of private interpre- 
tation. If we think aright, either inspired men generally have so 
thought, or they will so think. 

2, Slavery. Slavery once marked the highest reach of progress. It 
was an immense forward stride when conquerors said to the van- 
quished: ‘You shall be our slaves.” Before that, they killed them 


in immediate vengeance, or in sacrifice to their gods. When con- 
querors owned a herd of slaves, then they forced them to work fora 
common object. Then, instead of therude, temporary hut, each man 
built for himself; permanent dwellings were erected. Co-operation 
began by the coercion of brute force. Man became a slave before 
any enterprise dependent on combination (except war) was possible. 
The slaveholder was th2 next step in front of the savage. The Amer- 
ican who exercised this authority was born tens of thousands of years 
too late to be undisturbed. 

3. Parker's Bitterness.—Dr. Clarke says: ‘‘I cannot approve of Theo- 
dore Parker’s severity. Iconsider it false, because extravagant; un- 
just, because indiscriminate; unchristian, because unrelenting and 
unsympathizing. * * Being so great, I wish he had been greater. 
Being so loving to his friends, I wish he could also have felt less bit- 
ter scorn towards his opponents.” 

But may we not think of this bitterness of the reformer’s temper as 
Matthew Arnold represents Heine’s influence when he says: 


“ The spirit of the world, 
Beholding the absurdity of men— 
Their vaunts, their feats—let a sardonic smile, 
For one short moment, wander o’er his lips— 
That smile was Heine !” 
May we not say: The spirit of the Universe, seeing the wrongs of 
the slave, the slowness of their natural deliverers, 
Let an indignant glance, 
For one short moment, flash from out his eyes— 
That glance was Parker ! 
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Lszson XI, 


Last Days at Home. 


1. Fame. 

No man was better known or more widely quoted. 
He was honored asa reformer by those who detested 
him asa theologian. His services in the anti-slavery 
cause, his personal integrity and philanthropic spirit, 
raised him, in the eyes of sensible people, above the 
ranks of ordinary heretics. 

tAbroad he was hailed among liberal religious thinkk- 
ers as the most lucid and outspoken theological reformer. 
He was Dr. Channing in armor ; Dr. Channing with the 
latest results of Christian learning, speaking in the 
language of the common people. 


2. Fanaticism, 

But neither fame, nor honor, nor affection, could pro- 
tect him from the malignant spirit of fanaticism. 

The great revival? of 1858 began. Fervid and narrow- 
minded men, in their eagerness to advance their own 
ideas of religion, especially the least rational of them, 
lost sight of everything in Parker’s life and opinions 
except his protests against these. The only word they 
had for the philanthropist, the emancipator, the preacher 


of righteousness, the upright citizen, was—Infidel. Sec- 
tarian animosity lashed itself to fury, so that the most 
untruthful misrepresentations and brutal prayers were 
uttered under its influence. 

Parker took up the gauntlet. His method had been 
to invoke the people, and he feared not to combat them. 
He delivered a sermonon false and true revivals. “Some 
good will be done by this movement,” he said. “There 
are wicked men who are only to be roused by fear;” 
“but it isonly the men who commit the unpopular, small 
vices that are converted;” “then weak men, who are 
easily drawn into vice, may be checked in their career 
of licentiousness.” “Unsettled men and women who 
want amaster to put his invasive, aggressive will on 
them.” “Ceasing to think, they will cease to doubt.” 
He also showed that the evil exceeded the good in this 
kind of revival— 

(1.) That people of culture were disgusted with reli- 
gion thereby.’ 

(2.) That “mental, moral, affectional and religious 
growth ” were stunted by false ideas of God. 

(3.) That morality was affected unfavorably. Hesaid, 
“Honor, industry, forgiveness, benevolence, these are 
virtues not thought of in a revival.” 

Then came a sermon on “‘the Revival we need.” His 
protest was not against special seasons of religious effort ; 
he did not challenge the idea of special spiritual “grace.” 
His censure was launched at fanatical methods and 
dogmatic errors. 

His idea of the true revival was a time of extra piety, 
of tropical growth in all things noblest. A time when 
“a new power of love to God, and love of all His laws,” 
should be sought and expressed. “The will and con- 
science going side by side, like Caleb and Joshua, bring- 
ing home such clusters from the promised land” as an 
increase of intellect, of truth, of economy, of industry, 
of chaste love, of humanity, of charity.” A time of such 
moral and spiritual power that colossal wrongs should 
be righted, and new and better methods of social reform 
be established. “Forts turned into pleasure grounds,” 


> 


“training fields converted into public gardens,” “jails 
become hospitals,” “slavery ended.” 


3. The Thorn in the Flesh. 


“The eloquent orations he had poured forth so freely 
for every righteous cause, and the incessant traveling 
at all seasons to deliver them, wheresoever he was 
called, brought out the tendencies of hereditary dis- 


ease.” 

He was slow in remitting his activities. ‘‘ Never,” 
said a friend of his, “did I see any one so thoroughly 
aware of the fact that he was laying his life on God’s 
altar.” —Life, p. 485. 

Disease menaced him like a foreign foe; it did not 
undermine his vitality slowly, but seemed to lay siege 
toit. “I” and “my body” were two very distinct things 
to him. 


Themes for Conversation. 


1. Abroad a Prophet. Whereas the truth ofthe saying, ‘‘A prophet 
hath honor save in his own country.” Abroad the prophet is seen 
simply in his prophetic character; at home his personal foibles, mis- 
takes and weaknesses diminish the force of his influence. Abroad 
he is seen apart from the class of thinkers he represents and excels. 
At home he is seen as one among many, who have acted on him, as 
well asbeing acted upon by him. As there are great books which 
fail of circulation, so there are great reformers, original thinkers, 
who are not “ published.” . 

2. Revivals. One of the most serious objections to them is the 
fact that unauthorized teachers who know how to manipulate excited 
nerves, for the time usurp the place of responsible and sincere lead- 
ers, and ministers of experience and character are forced to lend 
countenance to evangelical workers they seriously doubt, or despise, 

3. Disgust of Cultivated Minds. See Irving’s Critique of Revivalistic 
Methodism in Carlyle’s Reminiscences. ‘Not a good religious life, 
far too little of spiritual conscience, far too much of temporal appe- 
tite, goes hunting and watching after its own emotions, that is, 
mainly its own nervous system. An essentially sensuous religion, 
depending on the body, not on the soul.” ‘Fit only fora gross and 
vulgar-minded people,” “ Carlyle thinks,” he added, “a religion so 
called, and the essence of it principally cowardice and hwnger, terror 
of pain and appetite for pleasure, both carried to the infinite.” But 
this applies to the reviyal method in allchurchesas it has been 
known. 
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Lesson XII. 


AK 


This was one of the favorite inscriptions on the mar- 
tyr’s tombs in the catacombs. It was the thrilling 
benediction of the age of persecution. It was the char- 
acteristic of Parker’s departure out of this world. 

1, The Last Scene at Home. 

Jan. 1, 1859, he wrote: “It looks as if this were the 
last of my New Year’s days on earth. * ~ Si oelit 
seems asif I had just begun a great work; yetif I must 
abandon it I will not complain.” Life, p. 504. 

Jan. 2. The last sermon was preached with difficulty. 
The text was significant: ‘Friend, go up higher.” 

It was now apparent that he must abandon his minis- 
try, at least for a time. His disease rapidly developed, so 
that he acquiesced in the arrangements made by his 
friends for an extended vacation. He prepared for the 
worst in hope, saying: “If I do not recover I shall 
pass off joyfully, with entire trust in that Infinite Love 
which cares more for me than I care for myself.” Life, 
p. 506. 


2. In Quest of Health. 
He was resolved to fight the disease to the last,—not 


for the love of life, or for the fear of death, but for the 
hope of usefulness. Feb.2he sailed for the West Indies. 
Sick as he was, “At every stopping-place he went ashore 
with his note-book * * to pick up bitsof knowledge.” 
Laid plans of work; dreamed of his parish, and, in 
imagination, called at the houses of the sick and 
bereaved. 


Two Months at Santa Cruz; 
he was busy writing letters, full of animation, and 
completed his book, ‘Experience of a Minister.” “A 
sick man’s work, written in tears of blood,’ he says 
of it. 

All this time he was intensely conscious of his bodily 
condition—“ He knew too much about himself for a sick 
man’s good. His finger never off his pulse, es 
like a doomed man listening to the erecting of his 
scaffold.” Life, p. 512. Yet all this time full of faith and 
resignation. 

The Ist of June found himin London. There was a 
touching meeting with his old slave-parishioner, Ellen 
Craft. In spite of rapidly advancing disease, his 
immense vitality enabled him to visit places of interest 
and hear lectures—a task which would have taxed 
healthful tourists. 

He however speeds for the Continent, sojourning in 
France, Switzerland and Italy, meeting gifted friends; 
able to hold his own in conversation ; still the insatiable 
reader, the vivacious letter-writer, the penetrating stu- 
dent of persons and things, Life, p. 522. 


The end was reached away from home, but mid loving 
friends. “Friendship did all that friendship could. 
Dearer hearts than those under the same roof with him 
there were not in the world.” Here were old Boston 
friends and the friends of his household. 


Self-estimate—He views what he had done, what he 
wished he could do, and says: “On the whole, it has 
not been a mean life, measured by the common run of 
men—never a selfish one. Now I am ready to die, 
though conscious that I leave half my work undone.” 
Life, p. 528. 


3. Last Thoughts. 


- “Most men dread dying, but not death.” He thinks 
“our present death unnatural” owing to evil inherit- 
ance and wrong modes of living. Here he abandonssight, 
the critic and the reformer stand aside, and he becomes 
the man of faith, saying: “If it were fate, it could not 
be borne, but when we look on it as providence,” ete. 
Life, p. 529. 

Indeed, “death seemed unnatural with such a crea- 
ture.” Is not the strongest suggestion of immortality 
found in the case of those whose vigorous vitality is 
abruptly severed? It looks like eclipse. Jt is! Read of 
the last journey from Rome to Florence.? The invinci- 
ble will: ‘“ My bones shall not rest in this detested soil. 
I will go to Florence.” Life, p. 532. 

4. The End. 

“Florence was reached, but barely. s i is 
He welcomed his last bed.” He passed the hours 
looking homeward. Sometimes, in a_half-conscious 
state, “his talk ran upon his old days and old delights.” 
Then, in clearer moments, he would realize his condition, 
bid his friends farewell, then leap back again to some- 
thing of his accustomed vivacity. The dying hand tried 
to write, and the ready tongue to recover its playful 
wit. “In these last days he was never petulant or 
exacting.” The Sabbath had begun. His hold on con- 
sciousness was wonderful. Miss Cobbe visits him for the 
first time. (Life p. 534.) He rallies himself—“the veil was 
lifted,’ and Miss Cobbe had a glimpse of the man as 
he was in his prime.’ She says: ‘“ You have done 
much,” etc. “I don’t know,” was the reply. “I had 
great powers committed to me; I have but half used 
them.” 

“At last the curtain fell.” “On the 10th of May he 
fell asleep, so softly that the most anxious watchers saw 
not that the last breath had been drawn.” As he saia 
in one of these last hours, “There are two Theodore 
Parkers now: one is dying here in Italy, the other I 
haye plantedin America. He willlive there and finish 
my work.” And as the years speed, Parker wili have his 


apotheosis. The denomination, the christian world, will 
see him as did his own most fascinated and loving friends. 
The mere incidents of oratorical vehemence, of aggressive 
heat, of harsh judgment, of iconoclastic zeal, will be 
softened, until he is seen in the glory of his piety, his 
compassions, his self-sacrifice, and valor for the truth. 


Themes for Conversation. 


(1.) Fear of Death. Most mnen are ready when the dying-hour 
comes. Said an old preacher, ‘‘The boat is by the river-side; you 
need notecarry me. Dying grace is for dying men.” 

2. The Last Journey. Miss Cobbe says: ‘‘ His horror of the oppress- 
ion and turpitude of the Papal government was so great that he 
could not endure to die in Rome, and made his friends carry him 
away to pass his last hours in a free country. 

“As he passed out of the Roman territory, and saw the solitary tri- 
color waving by the road-side, the dying -man raised himself 
feebly in his carriage, and lifted his hat to the emblem of liberty.” 

3. Parker's Apothcosis. This will be hastened just in proportion as 
those who adopt his philosophical conclusions and critical spirit 
foster also the christian consciousness which was in him, and the 
evangelical piety he experienced. Paradoxical as it may seem to 
some, taking his life and character as a whole, the best summary of 
him in a single word, is the word “christian.” 

They who merely adopt his speculative views, will come to look 
back on him with a patronizing air, as one liberal and enlightened 
for his times, they having gone on to a full surrender of their chris- 
tian inheritance; but they who imbibe his love to God and to the 
ideal Christ, will salute him as saint and prophet—as one who taught 
them how to be both loyal to the christian development, (princi- 
pally by his life,) while severely truthful about the source and yalue 
of its doctrines and its scriptures. 
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